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A  New  Year  Greeting  to  the  Federal 
Family  and  Help  fid  Friends 

May  the  happiness  of  progress  toward 
worthy  achievement  make  1927  a  notable 
year  for  you.  As  you  develop,  remember 
that  success  is  within  you  if  you  prepare 
to  improve  the  opportunity  which  will 

surely  come. 
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Optimistic  iJuggestions  for  the  iVew  Fear 

By  Fraxk  Wing 
Illustrations  by  the  Author 


QAID  the  late  Charley  Russell,  famous  cow- 
^  boy  artist,  to  Federal  student  “Shorty” 
Shope:  “Stick  right  where  you  are.  You 

know  this  country,  and  so  you’ll  be  able  to 
draw  better  pictures  here  than  you  could  in 
strange  surroundings.” 

That  was  excellent  counsel.  Most  people  are 
too  much  inclined  toward  the  far  country, 
which  always  looks  better  than  one’s  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  poet  (which  one  I  don’t 
remember)  truly  said,  “ ’Tis  distance  lends  en¬ 
chantment  to  the  view,  and  robes  the  mountain 
in  its  azure  hue.”  Mark  Twain,  in  “Tom  Saw¬ 
yer,”  expressed  the  same  idea  beautifully 
when  he  said,  “Cardiff  hill  lay  just  far  enough 
away  to  seem  a  delectable  land,  dreaming, 
reposeful  and  inviting.”  When  you  read  that, 
you  are  instantly  with  the  restless  Tom  in  the 
jiokey  old  village  school,  and  “itching”  with 
him  to  be  free. 

We  all  know  the  lure  of  over  yonder;  each 
has,  at  times,  an  intense  desire  to  go  to  the 
mountains,  whose  stony  roughness  doesn’t  show 
at  our  distance  from  it.  Our  own  surround¬ 


ings,  through  long  familiarity,  get  to  look  very 
prosaic  to  us.  We  think  that,  could  we  but 
be  in  some  more  interesting  place,  we  could  do 
wonders,  forgetting,  or  unaware  of,  the  fact 
that  somebody,  somewhere,  is  looking  toward 
our  place  with  longing,  and  that  other  fact 
that  wherever  we  go  we  take  ourselves  with 
us — which  is,  being  interpreted,  that  the  mere 
changing  of  one’s  location  does  not  change  his 
nature  and  abilities.  Then,  besides,  one  is 
likely  to  develop  the  wanderlust,  which  is  a 
great  time  waster  and  very  unsettling.  Emer¬ 
son  said,  “Travel  is  a  fool’s  paradise.  Our 
first  journey  teaches  us  that  place  is  nothing.” 
A  trifle  strong  perhaps,  that  statement,  but  it 
contains  truth  nevertheless. 

To  be  sure,  when  one  finds,  for  certain,  that 
he  has  outgrown  his  locality,  or  when,  having 
done  his  best  in  it,  he  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  of  its  inadequacy  as  a  field  for  his  activ¬ 
ities,  he  must  find  a  better  location.  He  must; 
he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Also,  if,  be¬ 
cause  of  work  well  done,  he  is  invited  to  come 
up  higher,  he  should  have  the  good  sense  to 
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go  promptly,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get 
away  without  neglecting  his  responsibilities. 

“Yes,  but  how  the  heck  is  a  guy  to  get  his 
stuff  noticed?”  might  be  the  query  of  one  liv¬ 
ing  in  what  he  regards  as  a  “hick”  town.  Dis¬ 
couragement  is  common  to  all  of  us,  wherever 
we  may  be,  when  we  become  tired  of  the  grind. 
Ten  years  ago,  one  of  the  best-known  American 
artists  of  this  country  and,  to  my  mind,  the 
ablest  of  them  all  said  to  me: 

“You  know,  sometimes  lately  I  get  the  idea 
that  I’m  slipping,  and  that  I’ll  never  be  able 
to  keep  my  stuff  passably  near  up  to  grade 
for  another  month.  And  if  I  allow  my  mind 
to  dwell  on  the  thing  it  seems  to  me  I  never 
have  done  a  good  cartoon,  but  have  just  been 
lucky — and  then  imagine  how  easy  it  is  to 
think  of  an  idea  and  make  an  amusing  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it!  I  wish  I  knew  some  other  line.” 

As  I  have  said,  that  was  ten  years  ago, 
and  in  all  that  time  I  haven’t  heard  anybody 
say  that  the  artist,  who,  on  the  day  of  our 
talk,  gave  himself  a  month  or  less  to  continue, 
had  slipped  a  particle.  And  since  that  day 
when  he  voiced  his  discouragement,  the  man 
has  been  paid  the  greater  part  of  a  million 
dollars  for  his  labors. 

It  seems  to  you  and  me  that,  if  we  could 
once  secure  an  enthusiastic  public  and  a  prod¬ 
igious  salary,  we  should  never  have  another 
instant  of  spiritual  depression;  but  we  would. 
It  is  the  common  lot  of  mankind;  and,  the 
greater  our  exaltations  of  mind,  the  deeper 
will  be  our  depressions.  This  condition  has 
brought  about  the  general  impression  that 
artists  are  moody  fellows,  without  much  mental 
balance. 

Now,  you  who  think  (as  all  of  us  have 
thought:  don’t  get  the  notion  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  peculiar  to  you  alone)  that,  could  you 
but  be  in  an  art  center  you’d  do  plenty  of 
worth-while  stuff,  have  you  earnestly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  see  and  make  use  of  all  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  your  locality  offers?  Some  people 
are  doing  it,  and  finding  success  in  some  un¬ 
likely  places. 

Lately  I  saw  some  letters  from  Federal 
School  students  which  were  extremely  enlight¬ 
ening.  One  lad  in  far  away  Boolaroo,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  had  astonished  himself  by  earning,  in 
that  small,  remote  town,  a  better  income  than 
much  older  men  had  attained  after  years 
spent  in  offices.  Now,  I  ask  you:  Supposing 
that  you  never  should  go  away  from  the  old 
home  town,  wouldn’t  it  be  finer  to  make  your 
living  there  by  work  of  which  you  are  fond 
than  to  be  in  a  business  for  which  you  have 
nothing  better  than  a  common  hired  man’s  re¬ 
gard?  I  think  that  would  be  true  were  the 
wages  to  be  equal — which  they  wouldn’t  be, 
you  may  rest  assured. 

Then,  there  was  the  case,  among  those  cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  Federal,  of  the  boy  who  got 
his  start,  in  an  apparently  hopeless  mountain 
village  of  our  own  far  western  country,  when 


a  rodeo  show  came  to  town  and  ordered  a  lot 
of  pictures  from  him.  Better  than  the  big 
fee  earned  was  the  confidence  engendered. 
Through  that  experience  the  lad  found  him¬ 
self. 

And  we  mustn’t  leave  out  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Findler,  of  Carlisle,  England,  to  whom 
the  mere  reading  of  the  Federal  lessons 
brought  conspicuous  success.  He  is  at  the 
head  of  his  firm’s  advertising  department,  now, 
and  has  to  take  trips  to  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  British  Isles ;  and  wherever  he  goes  he 
disseminates  the  faith,  being  a  regular  volun¬ 
teer  missionary  for  the  school  which  has  done 
so  much  for  him.  Whenever  he  can  find  time, 
in  the  midst  of  his  advertising  and  missionary- 
ing,  to  do  his  school  work,  he  does  it,  but 
complains  that  he  cannot  do  more.  Yet,  to 
judge  from  his  drawings,  he  is  already  a  very 
competent  draughtsman. 

Now,  there’s  a  man  in  a  provincial  city  of 
England,  a  country  not  regarded  as  prosper¬ 
ous,  at  present,  who  has  been  greatly  helped 
toward  his  own  present  prosperity  by  study¬ 
ing  with  the  Federal  School.  And  mark  this: 
although  his  drawings  show  him  to  be  equipped 
for  working  in  the  metropolis,  he  has  not  de¬ 
serted  little  Carlisle  for  great  London.  But 
some  day  London  will  “discover”  him.  You 
can’t  keep  good  work  hidden. 

No,  you  can’t;  and  sometimes  the  very  re¬ 
moteness  of  one’s  field  of  labors  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  work.  Some  years  ago,  very  in¬ 
different  illustrations  which  were  appearing  in 
a  newspaper  in  a  minor  Western  city  were  fre¬ 
quently  reproduced  in  the  reviews,  along  with 
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even  worse  ones  from  Hindi  Punch  (India). 
Apparently  the  magazine  editors  were  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  any  fairly  “good  things”  come  out 
of  these  “Nazareths.” 

Some  of  the  biggest  names  in  American  lit¬ 
erature  have  been  made  on  country  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Nye  was  called  to  the  New  York 
World  from  Laramie,  Wyoming,  where  he  was 
running  a  newspaper  called  “The  Boomerang.” 
One  of  the  stories  that  brought  him  promi¬ 
nence  was  that  about  his  dog  Entomology  (so 
named  on  account  of  his  remarkable  collection 
of  insects),  who  ate  a  mess  of  plaster-of-Paris, 
to  the  end  that  Bill  had,  he  said,  on  his  desk 
a  paperweight  labeled,  “Plaster  cast  of  En¬ 
tomology,  taken  from  the  interior.”  Bob  Bur¬ 
dette  gained  fame  while  editor  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (Iowa)  Hawkeye,  and  convulsed  the  na¬ 
tion,  back  in  the  eighties  of  the  latest  century, 
with  his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Mustache.  Com¬ 
ing  down  to  date,  we  have  those  two  remark¬ 
able  Kansans,  Ed  Howe,  formerly  of  the  At¬ 
chison  Globe,  and  William  Allen  White,  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette.  In  one  day,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  newspapers  of  New  York  City 
contained  six  of  Mr.  Howe’s  editorials,  taken 
from  his  jjaper,  “Ed  Howe’s  Monthly,”  which, 
since  retiring  from  the  Globe,  he  has  gotten  out 
at  his  country  home.  Potato  Hill  Farm.  Every¬ 
body  knows  something  about  Mr.  White,  who 
has  refused  many  offers  from  metropolitan 
papers,  doubtless  because  he  could  not,  if  em¬ 
ployed  by  others,  “be  himself.” 

My  object  in  mentioning  these  men  is  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  may  be¬ 
come  very  prominent  in  the  world  without  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  big  city,  and  may,  because  of  his  work 
in  the  country,  be  invited  to  the  city.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  better  place  than  a  small 
community  to  prepare  for  big  things,  because 
the  worker  does  not  have  to  contend  with  so 


many  distractions.  Let  us  remember  that  our 
contacts,  wherever  we  may  be  placed,  are  just 
as  valuable  as  the  contacts  of  anybody  else, 
anywhere.  A  man  riding  a  western  range  may 
have  more  important  experiences,  and  learn 
more  from  them,  than  the  man  who  hangs  onto 
a  subway  strap  twice  a  day.  In  a  measure 
it  is  true  that  “place  is  nothing.”  It  is  the 
man  who  counts.  This  proved  true  of  Charlie 
Russell.  It  is  proving  true  in  the  cases  of 
many  Federal  students. 

And  think  how  much  better  are  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  artist  in  a  small  place  than  those 
of  the  writer.  People  always  look  at  pictures. 
The  Chinese  have  a  proverb,  “One  picture  is 
worth  10,000  words.”  If  they  were  Chinese 
words,  I  should  amend  “10,000”  to  read  “a 
carload.” 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  be  de¬ 
crying  ambition.  If  one  can  qualify  to  appear 
in  the  magazines,  well  and  good.  He  should 
appear.  But  very  pleasant  and  profitable  work 
may  be  found  in  the  home  town  of  each  of 
us ;  and  if  we  care  to  do  so,  we  may  emerge. 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  get  to  work 
and  zealously  cultivate  our  own  immediate 
fields.  A  young  farmer  may  not  be  adequate 
to  the  management  of  more  than  an  eighty,  but 
later  he  may  easily  manage  a  section.  If  he 
can  do  the  trick,  he’ll  find  his  section. 

Recently,  I  heard  of  a  judge,  an  authority 
on  international  law,  who  advised  his  son,  who 
desired  to  be  an  artist,  to  drop  art  study  till 
he  had  finished  college — and  the  father  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  boy’s  am¬ 
bition.  Commenting  on  this  story,  a  friend 
said  to  me:  “The  old  man  might  as  well  say, 
‘Now,  I  know  you’re  going  to  be  a  public  ac¬ 
countant,  but  just  forget  all  about  arithmetic 
till  you  get  through  high  school.’  ”  Just  so. 
What  a  man  is  to  be,  that  he  cannot  too  soon 
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begin  preparation  for.  The  judge’s  son  thought 
so,  and  he  has  received  a  scholarship  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  season  of  study  in  Rome. 

I  think  that  the  judge,  while  not  particularly 
opposed  to  his  son’s  chosen  work,  regarded  it 
as  rather  a  piffling  thing.  I  have  met  such 
parents.  They  should  get  over  the  idea  that 
art  work  is  a  foolish  fad  and  come  to  realize 
that  it  may  be  better  to  give  a  child  training 
in  the  graphic  arts  than  in  music,  if  his  or  her 
trend  is  toward  those  arts.  Worth-while  re¬ 
sults  may  be  gotten  for  very  much  less  expense ; 
and,  even  though  a  student  does  not  expect 
ever  to  be  a  professional  artist,  in  what  way 
is  some  proficiency  in  drawing  and  painting 
inferior  to  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  of 
music,  as  a  mere  social  accomplishment.^  The 
art  student  may  gain  distinction  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  his  elders.  Certainly  the  chances  of  this 
coming  to  pass  are  greater  in  the  graphic  arts 
than  in  music.  Then,  most  important  of  all, 
the  draughtsman  can  sell  his  stuff ! 

Finally,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  this  to  be 
said  of  Federal  Schools,  that  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  “resident”  places.  The  Federal 
courses  have,  like  any  good  course  in  law,  let 
us  say,  a  set  of  text  books.  The  law  books  are 
crammed  with  cases,  rules  and  precedents.  So 
are  the  Federal’s  books,  the  advantage  being 
with  them,  because  the  precedents  are  all  mod¬ 
ern,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  or  beyond. 

So,  good  folks,  one  and  all,  let’s  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  coming  year  with  the  idea  of  find¬ 
ing,  if  possible,  a  niche  in  our  immediate  sur- 
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roundings  into  which  we  may  fit  ourselves  and 
grow — in  which  we  may  serve  our  communi¬ 
ties  and  ourselves  as  well. 

Rotarians  have  a  motto  which  runs:  “He 
profits  most  who  serves  best.” 

The  longer  you  think  of  this  motto  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  gets.  If  we  can  serve  our  fellow  men, 
reward  is  certain  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  good 
motto  for  1927  and  every  year  thereafter  and 
I  want  to  make  it  my  way  of  giving  you  the 
Season’s  Greetings. 


Cartoon  by  Federal  Student  Bruce  Russell  for  California  Pelican,  the  University 

Publication  at  Berkeley 
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iVew  Fear  Outlook  in  Light  of  Old  Fear  ^Achievement 


^^Goodhye  School-mastering^^  Says 
Tasmanian  Student 

From  all  over  the  world  comes  most  opti¬ 
mistic  reports  from  Federal  students. 

“Here  is  further  joyful  news,”  writes 
C.  C.  Brammall  from  Tasmania.  “I  have 
won  first  prize  of  7  pounds  in  a  competition 
held  by  the  Empire  Trade  Defense  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  best  poster  advertising  ‘The  Made 
in  Tasmania  Exhibition.’  ” 

A  copy  of  poster  from  the  Illustrated  Tas¬ 
manian  Mail  accompanied  Mr.  Brammall’s 
letter.  That  is  one  piece  of  news.  Here  is 
another.  “I  have  given  up  school-mastering 
to  join  the  literary  staff  of  ‘The  Mercury,’ 
Tasmania’s  biggest  morning  daily.” 

Pictorial  Advertising  for  Australian 

Merchants 

“I  have  a  wonderful  job  with  Winns,  the 
largest  dry  goods  store  in  New  Castle,”  writes 
Rufus  Morris  of  Boolaroo.  “I  am  working 
on  big  sales  display  cards  and  catalogue  illus¬ 
trating.  Everything  going  beautifully.” 

“I  can  never  voice  my  thanks  to  the  Federal 
Schools.-  Without  it  I  would  have  been  lost — 
the  greatest  helping  hand  I  have  ever  had. 
You  will  never  be  forgotten  the  longest  day 
I  live.  I  am  receiving  two  pounds  more  per 
week  than  when  I  started  and  have  a  bank 
account  now,  thanks  to  Federal  training.” 

“America  has  been  the  land  of  my  dreams 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  chap.  What  has 
driven  me  more  to  get  there  is  the  Federal 
School  and  its  instructors.  You  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  you  will  see  me  before  long.  I  will  land 
over  with  a  pet  kangaroo  on  a  chain  and  a 
grin  from  ear  to  ear.” 

Back  to  Germany  With  Advertising 

Art  Ideas 

Emil  Kramer  writes  from  San  Francisco, 
preliminary  to  returning  to  Germany; 


The  poster  by  Federal  Student  C.  C.  D.  Bram¬ 
mall,  which  won  the  first  prize  of  £7 

“Thanks  to  Federal  Schools  and  thanks  to 
America  that  it  did  give  me  to  eat  for  the 
hardest  time.  I  will  never  forget  that.  Ger¬ 
many  has  work  again  and  money.  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  go  back.” 

Examples  of  Mr.  Kramer’s  striking  posters 


By  B.F.B. 

{Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Daniel.) 


Story  Illustrating ,  from  an  English  Magazine  by  Frank  E.  Daniel 
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are  reproduced,  as  he  has  done  very  promising 
work  and  shows  much  individuality  in  treat¬ 
ment  in  preparing  posters  of  movie  stars  for 
theatre  advertising. 

Illustrates  English  Magazines 

Frank  E.  Daniel  of  Birmingham,  England, 
illustrates  magazine  stories,  book  covers,  cal¬ 
endar  designs,  screen  slides  and  pictorial  ad¬ 
vertisements,  The  accompaning  reproduction 
of  story  heading  and  illustrations  are  from  a 
recent  issue  of  an  English  magazine  which 
this  clever  Federal  artist  has  profusely  illus¬ 
trated. 

Although  too  busy  with  magazine  and  ad¬ 
vertising  illustrating  to  be  devoting  prescribed 
time  to  lesson  work,  Mr.  Daniel  says  that  he 
finds  the  course  useful  in  many  ways  and  has 
picked  up  many  practical  ideas  for  application 
on  the  job. 

Advances  From  Sales  Position  to 
Advertising  Manager 

“I  have  been  so  busy  in  my  duties  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Redmayne  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
that  I  have  little  time  for  actual  study,”  writes 
Gerald  Findler  from  Carlisle,  England,  re¬ 
cently.  “However,”  he  continues,  “my  progress 
by  just  looking  over  each  division  is  wonderful. 

“To  see  one’s  designs  postered  all  over  the 
country  is  apt  to  make  one’s  head  swell  and 
you  can  imagine  I  flourish  my  business  card 
with  pride.” 

When  Mr.  Findler  started  on  the  course  less 
than  three  years  ago  he  wrote,  after  selling 
his  first  design:  “I  now  realize  that  I  am 
learning  a  profession  that  will  make  me  a 
somebody  in  this  world  instead  of  a  mere  no¬ 
body.  If  you  have  any  prospective  students 
who  think  that  the  price  you  ask  for  your 
course  is  stiff,  let  them  take  my  advice  when 
I  say  it  is  ‘priceless.’  ” 

Before  completing  the  first  half  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Course,  Mr.  Findler  received  a  bonus  on 
sales  and  advanced  to  advertising  manager 
for  his  firm  through  use  of  illustrating  in 
their  advertising. 

Art  Teacher  Studies  Drawing  in 
Melbourne 

George  H.  Rofe  was  art  instructor  in  a 
technical  school  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  teach¬ 
ing  elementary  drawing  and  mathematics  when 
he  took  up  Federal  training. 

His  explanation  of  how  he  got  in  touch 
with  Federal  Schools  is  interesting.  He  says: 

“Seeing  the  name  of  Allan  Walker,  Mel¬ 
bourne  ‘Age’  mentioned  I  was  very  pleased 
and  sought  him  out,  and  he  spoke  very  favor¬ 
ably  indeed  of  your  course.  I  hate  buying  a 
‘pig  in  a  poke’  so  I  was  not  satisfied  till  he 
consented  to  show  me  the  course  as  far  as  he 
had  gone.  He  said  it  was  ‘bona  fide,’  and  when 
I  saw  the  course  I  decided  there  and  then  to 
enroll  with  you.” 


Cafe  Scene  from  English  Magazine,  by 
Federal  Student  Frank  E.  Daniel 


Four  years  later,  he  writes :  “The  course 
has  been  of  enormous  help  to  me,  in  giving 
me  a  grip.  It  is  full  to  overflowing  with  sane, 
sound  and  basic  principles.  Again  and  again 
I  turn  to  it  and  always  seem  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  new  or  get  a  still  clearer  grasp  of  some 
problem  already  thought  out.” 

How  Allan  Walker  Made  His  Start 

As  early  as  1919  Allan  Walker  of  Melbourne, 
wrote:  “In  a  recent  letter  I  mentioned  that 
I  wanted  to  be  ready  for  the  time  when  my 
firm  would  realize  the  value  of  a  cartoon  in 
our  paper,  the  Melbourne  AGE. 

“The  time  came  sooner  than  I  expected,  and, 
on  short  notice  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  car¬ 
toon  for  last  Friday’s  AGE.  In  the  couple 
of  hours  at  my  disposal  I  got  together  a  fairly 
presentable  cartoon  which  was  published  on 
the  ‘Leader’  page  of  the  12th  inst.  Mine  is 
the  first  cartoon  to  be  published  by  ‘The  AGE.’ 

“The  tuition  received  from  you  was  very 
helpful  to  me.  I  am  now  working  on  another 
cartoon  lor  The  AGE.  You  see  all  my  ‘set¬ 
ting  down  at  home’  I  can  put  to  drawing  for 
the  AGE,  the  ‘Leader’  and  the  Australian 
MOTORIST.  Odd  moments  in  trams,  trains, 
and  waiting  rooms  I  can  study  the  divisions 
and  use  the  sketch  pad. 

“The  divisions  which  you  have  sent  me  are 
wonderful.  Taking  things  altogether  I  am 
doing  very  well.  I  do  not  aspire  to  fame.  All 
I  want  is  a  lucrative  spare  time  hobby,  and 
I’ve  got  it.” 

Chalk  Talks  Before  Students 
and  Faculty 

Leonard  A.  Duckworth,  Assistant  Master  at 
the  English  College,  Johore,  Bahu,  Malay 
States,  Asia,  made  a  practice  of  submitting 
sketches  of  native  types  in  connection  with 
lesson  requirements  of  the  first  four  divisions 
of  the  Federal  course.  Instructors  Adrian 
Brewer,  Frederic  D.  Calhoun  and  Hugh  Hut¬ 
ton  found  much  promise  in  the  work  of  this 
young  educator,  who  made  rapid  progress  in 
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practical  applications  of  his  drawing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  teaching. 

Successful  chalk  talks  were  given  before  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  of  English  College  before 
Mr.  Duckworth  had  completed  the  first  three 
divisions  of  his  course.  His  use  of  crayon  in 
lectures  and  class  room  made  Federal  training 
of  distinct  advantage  to  him  in  his  own  pro¬ 
fession  while  acquiring  skill  in  drawing. 

Contribution  to  Tientsin  Magazine 

From  beginning  study  as  a  school  boy  in  Chita, 
a  provincial  town  in  Zabaikal,  in  the  Far  East, 
A.  P.  Gladysheff  has  developed  portraits  and 
cover  designs  for  magazine  publication  in  Tien¬ 
tsin,  where  he  is  now  taking  the  Federal  Course. 
The  young  artist  has  rare  ability  in  portray¬ 
ing  types.  A  portrait  of  himself  from  the 
mirror  accompanying  his  early  lessons  leaves 
no  question  as  to  unusual  ability  in  his  chosen 
line  of  work.  He  feels  fortunate  in  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  The  Tientsinner,  from  whom  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  orders  for  illustrations  and  covers. 

Newspaper  Illustrating  Lucrative 
Pastime  in  Hong  Kong 

Ko  Wo  Chung  writes  from  Hong  Kong: 
“Recently  a  newspaper  friend  of  mine  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  submit  cartoons,  all  of  which 
were  published.  Newspaper  illustrating  can,  I 
find,  be  made  a  lucrative  pastime  in  combina- 


Cricket  Player,  by  Federal  Student 
Frank  Daniel,  Reproduced  from 
an  English  Magazine 


tion  with  newspaper  writing  and  routine  office 
work  in  Hong  Kong. 

“Your  course  is  certainly  good.  I  am  con¬ 
centrating  upon  my  lessons  and  hope  to  have 
them  all  sent  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
I  will  maintain  that  yours  is  the  right  sort  of 
a  course  for  the  budding  young  artist. 

Distinction  Through  Drawing 

Yuk  Lin  Liau  writes  from  Honolulu:  “I  must 
say  that  drawing  gives  one  popularity.  Within 
a  year’s  time  my  work  has  been  acclaimed  by 
teachers  and  students,  as  well  as  comment  on 
it  in  exchanges. 

“Lately  I  have  been  devoting  myself  to  draw¬ 
ings  and  layouts  for  the  coming  Annual  of 
the  St.  Louis  Collegian.  I  will  send  proofs  and 
samples  of  my  work  for  the  Annual  which 
could  not  be  had  from  other  than  the  Federal 
Schools. 

Well  Known  Nervspaper  Artist  of 
New  Zealand  Credits  Her  Start 

to  the  Federal  Course 

Miss  Kathleen  Gregory  is  employed  in  hu¬ 
morous  illustrating,  comic  cartooning  and  com¬ 
mercial  art  in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  after 
taking  Federal  training  in  Milwaukee. 

Miss  Gregory  came  to  America  to  study  art 
but  upon  arrival  in  Boston  from  New  Zea¬ 
land  she  found  American  art  schools  gave  her 
only  what  was  offered  by  similar  institutions 
at  home,  until  she  came  in  contact  with  the 
Federal  course,  which  she  found  offered  just 
what  she  needed — “a  great  deal  more  than  I 
expected” — writes  Miss  Gregory  after  entering 
upon  the  training,  “as  I  find  I  received  criti¬ 
cism  from  leading  artists.” 

Strangely  enough  this  young  student  artist, 
though  now  representing  Federal  Schools  in 
her  native  country,  never  visited  Minneapolis, 
but  received  her  entire  training  by  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  recommends  similar  instruction  for 
students  in  their  native  land  assuring  them  that 
they  get  everything  obtainable  through  Feder¬ 
al  text  books  and  individual  lessons  of  criticism 
of  drawings  submitted. 

Federal  Student  Sells  Booh  Covers  to 
London  Publisher 

The  work  of  Miss  J essie  Meek  in  illustrat¬ 
ing  children’s  stories  for  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock 
&  Company,  London,  places  her  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  class.  Her  cover  designs  and  pictorial 
advertisements  are  of  high  order.  Miss  Meek’s 
student  card  is  decorated  with  gradings  of 
Very  Good.  Her  advertising  designs  for  the 
Yardley  perfumes  indicate  this  young  lady  has 
the  important  quality  of  being  able  to  sell  her 
wares.  Promptness  and  ability  enable  this 
Federal  student  to  take  better  advantage  of 
instruction  from  her  home  in  Hounslow,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  England,  than  do  some  American  stu¬ 
dents  in  adjoining  states. 

Of  Federal  text  books  and  charts  Miss  Meek 
says:  “I  have  found  a  treasure  house  of  in¬ 
formation.” 
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Aya  Miyanaga  and  One  of  Her  Unique  Designs 


Coinhines  Oriental  and  Occidental 
in  Design 

Aya  Florence  Miyanaga,  though  born  in 
America,  takes  pride  in  her  Japanese  origin 
and  in  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  design  of 
the  Japanese  costume,  of  which  she  has  made 
a  special  study. 

Miss  Miyanaga  returned  to  America  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  after  five  years  in  the  Japanese 
schools  where,  as  she  says,  she  took  pains  to 
acquire  knowledge  suitable  for  a  girl  of  her 
station. 

After  completing  her  high  school  course  in 
Seattle,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  Beach,  Florida,  where  she  is  her  father’s 
assistant  in  his  hardware  store. 

She  paints  a  word  picture  of  the  domain  in 
which  she  is  sovereign  with  her  shelves  con¬ 
taining  Federal  books  and  her  drawing  table 
and  equipment  to  which  she  devotes  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  spare  time  from  her  work  in  assist¬ 
ing  her  father  in  the  work  of  the  store.  Christ¬ 
mas  cards,  church  and  school  posters  in  which 


she  uses  her  quaint  Japanese  designs  have 
brought  her  distinction  in  the  early  divisions 
of  the  Federal  course. 

“I  now  have  a  definite  plan  for  my  future,” 
writes  Miss  Miyanaga.  “The  Federal  course 
has  made  me  happier  than  ever  before.  Thanks 
for  your  unwavering  enthusiasm  and  kind  in¬ 
terest.” 

The  accompanying  design  and  illustration  in 
which  Miss  Miyanaga  combines  Oriental  and 
Occidental  is  representative  of  what  may  some 
day  appear  in  American  Magazines  for  women, 
always  on  the  lookout  for  the  unique  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

Busy  Women  Artists  Tell  of  Practical 
Achievement 

“I  will  be  a  little  late  in  getting  my  lessons 
out  this  month,”  writes  Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Correa 
of  Kendrick,  Idaho,  “as  I  have  been  busy  with 
Christmas  work  making  posters  that  are  caus¬ 
ing  people  to  exclaim:  ‘Oh!’  and  ‘Ah!’  Bus¬ 
inessmen  are  complimenting  me  on  the  beauty, 
originality  and  finish.  The  general  expression 
is:  ‘You  certainly  are  an  artist.  This  is  the 
best  work  I  have  seen.’  The  lettering  which 
has  always  been  my  weak  point,  comes  in  for 
praise  by  men  who  have  been  getting  their 
work  done  outside.  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
the  Federal  Schsols  for  this.  It  certainly  has 
boosted  me  in  this  line  during  the  short  time 
I  have  been  with  vou.  The  course  is  a  won¬ 
der.” 


Costume  Design  by  Federal  Student  Katharine 
M.  Oates  for  the  Eastern  Outing 
Company  of  Portla7id,  Oregon 
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Specializing  in  Cover  Designing  in  Her 
Own  Studio 

Miss  Camille  Nipper  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
after  record  of  “Very  Good”  throughout  the 
entire  course,  writes : 

“Especially  do  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Joseph 
Almars  for  his  kind  letter  which  I  received 
with  my  diploma  and  bound  volumes  for  which 
I  am  very  grateful. 

“The  Federal  Schools  course  has  been  a 
wonderful  aid  to  me.  At  present  I  am  free 
lancing,  and  find  quite  a  bit  of  work  to  do. 
I  am  working  on  college  annuals  and  cover 
designs  in  both  pen  and  ink  and  wash.  Am 
also  learning  to  make  the  society  and  theatrical 
layouts  for  the  newspapers  and  find  it  very 
interesting.” 

Miss  Nipper,  held  a  position  with  the  Peer¬ 
less  Engraving  Company  in  Little  Rock  previ¬ 
ous  to  establishing  herself  in  her  own  studio. 

Saved  Many  a  Movie  Nickel 

“I  made  four  pen  and  ink  posters,”  says 
Ruth  Love,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  “for  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  advertising  an  old  time  exhibit  and 
fair  they  were  giving.  I  was  sought  out  to  do 
it  because  the  Press  (our  daily  paper)  had 
printed  the  winning  of  my  Federal  scholarship. 
The  town  thinks  I’m  a  freak  because  I  teach 
manual  training.  They  are  always  interested 
in  what  I’m  doing.  I  have  another  proposi¬ 
tion  suggested  to  me  by  the  “Better  Yard 
Club.”  I  am  enjoying  your  lessons  very  much. 
They  have  saved  many  a  movie  nickle.” 

Position  in  Advertising  Department 
Promised 

Miss  Ethel  Belmore  writes  from  Hartford, 
Conn.:  “I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my 
course  and  find  even  the  little  way  I  have  gone 
helps  me  already.  I  am  painting  all  the  salad 
spoon  and  fork  sets  and  some  baskets  for  our 
store,  scarfs  for  the  Women’s  Exchange,  and 
a  few  little  landscapes  for  a  firm  in  Portland, 
Maine. 

“My  firm  tells  me  that  when  I  get  as  far 
as  the  style  work  I  can  have  a  position  in  our 
advertising  department.  So  I  have  a  lot  to 
look  forward  to.  At  present  I  have  charge 
of  the  Sub.  P.  O.  station  and  the  information 
desk. 

“The  manager  of  a  clothing  firm  has  asked 
me  to  design  a  letterhead  for  him  and  to  do  his 
style  work,  since  telling  him  I  was  taking  the 
Federal  Course.” 

In  Art  Department  Mornings — Home 
Studio  Afternoons  and  Evenings 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Gates  is  drawing  in  the 
mornings  in  the  art  department  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  Company,  of  Portland,  and  put¬ 
ting  in  afternoons  and  evenings  in  her  home 
studio,  where  piece  work  sometimes  keeps  her 
busy  late  into  the  night.  Reports  received 
through  practical  art  workers  previously  con¬ 


nected  with  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  firm  is  well  pleased  with 
Mrs.  Gates’  work.  In  a  recent  letter  Mrs.  Gates 
reports  the  best  she  has  done  in  a  single  day 
on  piece  work  is  $15.00  and  says  she  can  no 
longer  keep  track  of  her  output,  “Isn’t  that 
amusing?”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Gates 
has  come  into  such  exceptional  success  in  free 
lance  and  art  department  work  in  the  last  six 
or  eight  months  that  she  does  not  realize  the 
extent  of  her  achievement. 

Department  Store  Advertising 

Miss  Hazel  Smith  is 
working  along  similar 
lines  for  department 
store  advertising  with 
ever  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  costume  de¬ 
signing  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  women’s  spe¬ 
cialties  for  newspaper 
advertising.  From 
piece  work  at  home 
she  has  established 
herself  in  a  splendid 
position  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department 
of  one  of  the  leading 
department  stores  of 
the  Northwest. 

Illustrate  Sunday 
School  Papers 

Dorothy  Halbert  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  re¬ 
ports:  “Since  I  wrote  Hazel  Smith 

to  you  before  things 

have  been  flying.  I  have  turned  in  one 
division  and  am  working  on  the  next.  I  have 
done  a  cover  picture  for  the  Sunday  School 
paper  published  by  the  Nazarene  Publishing 
Co.  I  am  also  making  some  charts  for  a  book 
that  my  father  is  writing.” 

Miss  Kathryn  Greene,  St.  Petersburg,  Flor¬ 
ida,  writes  of  the  acceptance  of  pen  and  ink 
sketches  by  a  Sunday  School  paper  which  sup¬ 
plied  her  with  three  stories  to  illustrate  for 
Christmas  numbers.  “That’s  real  proof,”  Miss 
Greene  says,  “of  the  value  of  Federal  School 
training.” 

Painting  Slickers 

“I  have  made  about  $15  the  last  two 
weeks  selling  pictures,”  writes  Edna  Neill  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  “I  am  painting  cartoons 
on  the  backs  of  slickers  and  ukeleles.  I  have 
been  promised  a  job  painting  the  sweat  shirts 
for  the  Albina  High  School  basket  ball  team 
and  that  will  be  about  $25.00  more.” 

Orders  Wait  for  Lesson  Work 

“I  have  never  possessed  anything  I  have  been 
prouder  of  than  this  course,”  saws  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lier  Crichlow  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  “I  have 
so  many  orders  for  flower  pictures,  but  I  am 
going  to  lay  them  aside  until  I  get  Federal 
lessons  off.  Thank  you  for  being  so  patien*^ 
with  me.” 
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Poster  by  Roswell  Brown 


Saved  One  Thousand  Dollars  Toward 
College  Course 

“I  have  been  working  after  school  at  the 
Engraving  plant,”  writes  Roswell  Brown  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  under  December  date. 
“My  college  and  fraternity  work  takes  most 
of  my  time.  I  am  still  much  interested  in 
completing  the  course  and  will  do  some  defin¬ 
ite  work  on  it  soon.” 

Young  Brown  finished  high  school  last  spring. 
“During  the  last  school  term,”  he  wrote  at 
that  time,  “I  went  to  school  in  the  morning 
and  worked  the  rest  of  the  day  and  made  more 
than  I  did  in  a  regular  art  department  job. 
I  expect  to  work  during  spare  time  during  the 
college  term. 

“It  is  a  great  satisfaction,”  he  now  writes 
“to  know  that  I  can  step  into  any  one  of  three 
jobs  I  choose.  I  am  missing  a  great  deal  in  not 
sticking  more  closely  to  art  but  I  am  gaining 
in  college  things  I  know  are  beneficial. 

“Since  I  took  my  first  job  a  year  before 
entering  college,  I  have  been  doing  all  kinds 
of  commercial  work,  such  as  designing  mono¬ 
grams,  lettering,  color  work,  theater  posters, 
college  annual  illustrating.  I  have  saved  near¬ 
ly  a  thousand  dollars  toward  my  college 
course.” 

The  accompanying  theater  display  was  14 
feet  high  in  oil  colors,  hat  and  dress  black, 
vermilion  trimming,  green  panel.  Mr.  Brown 
has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Paragon 


Studio,  which  netted  three  Federal  students 
over  $750  for  their  first  month. 

“The  standard  of  work  in  Federal  exhibits 
seems  to  be  rising,”  says  Mr.  Brown,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  reproductions  appearing  in  the 
fall  issue  of  the  Illustrator,  which  is  very  gen¬ 
erous  of  the  young  artist  as  he  was  grand 
prize  winner  two  years  ago. 

Evan  Armstrong  Takes  Over  Paragon 
Studio  in  Birmingham 

“The  first  time  things  slack  up  a  little,  I 
hope  to  wade  in  and  do  some  more  real  study¬ 
ing,”  writes  Evan  Armstrong  in  announcing 
taking  over  of  the  Paragon  Studio,  which  he 
is  now  operating. 

“It  seems  to  me  there  is  plenty  of  art  work 
as  it  keeps  me  so  busy  I  hardly  have  time  for 
anything  else.  Illustrations  which  you  refer  to 
appearing  in  the  Birmingham  Post  were  made 
for  the  Salvation  Army  who  were  running  a 
section  in  the  paper  to  advertise  their  cam¬ 
paign. 

“I  certainlv  have  to  hand  it  to  the  Federal 
Schools  for  the  text  books  sure  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  an  artist.  For  anyone  who 
wants  to  study  commercial  illustrating  and 
cartooning  I  always  recommend  the  Federal 
Schools  for  it  sure  produces  results.” 

Pirn  on  Lecture  Platform 

W.  Paul  Pirn,  the  well-known  commercial 
artist  and  newspaper  illustrator,  for  a  number 
of  years  Vocational  Director  for  the  Federal 
Schools  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  reports  a 
winter  schedule  of  lectures  and  chalk  talks. 

He  reports  Edward  Holtam  working  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News;  Evan  Armstrong  succeeding  with 
the  Paragon  Studio  and  Percy  Rouse  doing 
some  very  nice  work  for  the  Monroe  Letter¬ 
head  Corporation  in  Huntsville. 
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Federal  Course  a  Friend  in  Need 

Sostenes  Delga¬ 
do,  Jr.,  breezed  in¬ 
to  Minneapolis 
from  New  Mexico 
for  a  few  hours  on 
his  twenty  -  first 
birthday  vacation 
when  given  his 
choice  of  a  gift  by 
his  father.  Roswell 
Brown  came  from 
Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama,  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  having  com¬ 
pleted  the  first 
half  of  his  course. 
Reproductions  of 
poster  designs 
from  life  studies  of 
Indians  from  these 
two  live-wire  Fed¬ 
eral  students  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  New 
Year  issue. 

“I  started  as  ad¬ 
vertising  man  for  the  ‘Sandstorm’  Jazz  Orches¬ 
tra  from  San  Francisco,  while  it  toured  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,”  writes  Mr.  Delgado. 
“This  work  brought  me  from  $8.00  to  $20.00  a 
day.  Naturally  I  was  well  pleased.” 

On  arriving  in  Kansas  City,  he  started  with 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  later  established  him¬ 
self  in  publicity  advertising  for  theaters,  local 
campaigns  and  fashion  illustrating,  his  studio 
netting  him  from  $75  to  $125  per  week. 

The  story  of  how  young  Delgado  made  Fed¬ 
eral  training  count  in  time  of  need  is  best 
told  in  his  own  words: 

“You  remember,”  he  writes,  “my  visit  to 
Minneapolis  in  1921.  At  that  time  I  had  my 
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own  way  in  everything,  money  was  easy,  but 
four  years  ago  my  father  went  broke  and  since 
then  I  have  been  in  Kansas  City  and  it  is  less 
than  three  years  ago  that  I  took  a  job  at  ten 
dollars  a  week  painting  frames  with  a  big 
brush,  overalls  and  everything.  When  I  lost 
that  job  I  saw  several  days  with  only  a  sand¬ 
wich  and  water  to  put  it  down.  The  pawn 
shops  still  have  some  of  my  belongings,  but  to¬ 
day  I  am  real  happy,  doing  splendidly  in  a 
nicely  located  studio. 

“I  am  to  teach  a  good  evening  class  this 
winter  in  fashion  illustrating  at  the  Kansas 
City  Art  Academy,  three  times  a  week,  also  a 
beginners’  class  in  layout  and  posters.  I  feel 
much  honored  in  getting  the  chance. 

“At  first  1  never  took  my  work  seriously, 
but  when  a  ten-cent  piece  was  my  last  money 
I  started  thinking.  I  took  things  more  seri¬ 
ously.  I  saw  others  getting  ahead  of  me  and 
it  seemed  I  could  not  pull  out — but  I  did 
with  Federal  help.  You  have  a  real  course — 
and  I  am  for  it.” 

Percy  Rouse  Specializes  in 
Commercial  Cartoons 

“I  do  three  cartoons  a  week  for  an  insurance 
company  and  one  a  week  for  a  local  furniture 
company.  These  are  just  spare-time  pick-up 
jobs,”  writes  Percy  Rouse  of  Birmingham. 

“Enclosed  is  a  ‘Sports’  cartoon  from  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News.  The  Federal  Schools  put  me 
where  I  am  today  and  I  would  not  take  twice 
the  cost  of  the  course  for  what  I  have  learned 
in  the  first  four  divisions.” 


Sostenes  Delgado 
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Highlights  of  Sports  for  Milzvaukee 

Paper 

Erwin  Hess  is  regularly  turning  out  “High¬ 
lights  of  Sports”  for  the  Milwaukee  Leader 
and  does  very  professional  layout  work  as  well 
as  cartoons  and  comics. 

Jots  From  Geography 

By  Ernest  M.  Henderson 

“I  handle  all  the  black  and  white  drawings, 
lay-outs,  etc.,  for  the  Birmingham  News.  Most 
of  the  drawings  are  originals  of  News  repro¬ 
ductions. 

“I  have  a  Sunday  feature  of  how  Alabama 
towns  received  their  nvmes,  which  has  proved 
a  circulation  booster  for  the  paper.  I  have 
just  received  a  three-year  contract  from  the 
Register  Syndicate  at  Des  Moines  for  a  strip 
of  mine  entitled  ‘Jots  from  Geography.’ 

“Of  course  I  have  a  long  way  yet  to  go,  but 
then  I  have  already  come  a  long  way — for  that 
I  wish  to  thank  you.  I  have  not  received  any 
training  other  than  that  of  the  Federal  Schools, 
so,  in  a  large  measure,  I  owe  my  start  to  you.” 

House  Organ  Illustrating  Following 

Contributions  to  the  Salt 

Lake  Telegram 

“Acting  on  your  suggestion  that  I  submit 
samples  of  my  work  to  the  American  Public 
Official  Magazine,  I  have  received  and  filled 
an  order  for  a  full  page,  a  two-column,  a  one 
column,  cartoon,  an  illu^strated  jok«  and  a 
comic  strip,  to  be  used  in  ‘The  Blow-Out,’ 


'THE  MILL  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE, 
in  tKe  Pel*t  Trianon  of  tho  Varaaillea 
garden*,  evidcncet  tha  architectural  taate 
of  the  period  ju«t  preceding  the  French 
Revolution.  There  is  little  credenee 
fiven  legends  of  the  comic  opera  capers  of 
the  royal  family— rather  it  was  here  that 
the  unfortunate  Bourbons  found  quiet 
and  rest. 


Syndicate  Feature  for  Newspaper  Illustrating , 
by  Ernest  Henderson,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Theater  Advertising  Display  by  Roswell 
Brown,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


a  trade  magazine  which  they  issue  for  tire 
service  stations,”  writes  Floyd  Gottfredson  of 
Sigurd,  Utah. 

“I  have  had  more  cartoons  copied  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram.  Samples  of  my  Tele¬ 
gram  cartoons  which  I  submitted  were  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  the  present  work. 

“Your  course  is  surely  wonderful;  I  never 
believed  it  was  possible  to  apply  ‘Art  Academy 
Methods’  through  correspondence  as  complete¬ 
ly  and  successfully  as  the  Federal  Schools 
have  done  with  their  studies. 

“The  contributions  of  Fontaine  Fox,  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Sykes,  ‘Ding,’  Briggs,  and  Gaar  Wil¬ 
liams  are  especially  interesting  to  me  because 
they  don’t  merely  include  and  tell  the  rules 
that  should  be  employed  to  obtain  results,  but 
rather  tell  how  they,  as  individuals,  proceed 
with  their  daily  work  to  produce  the  work  that 
we,  ‘would-be’  cartoonists  so  admire  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  daily.” 


Miss  Ethel  Stoolman  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
received  recognition  in  her  home  papers  on 
posters  for  Community  Chest  publicity. 
Three  different  publications  give  this  young 
high  school  girl  high  praise,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  Miss  Stoolman  is  taking  Federal 
training  by  correspondence,  specializing  in  il¬ 
lustrating  costume  designs  and  modeling. 
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Make  Good  in  Newspaper 
Gommercial  /llustrating 


Saturday  Evening  Post  Accepts 
Bradley  Illustration 

Worthen  Bradley  in  a  recent  letter  reports 
acceptance  of  one  of  his  tone  drawings  by  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  “Without  the  Fed¬ 
eral  course,”  says  Mr.  Bradley,  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  would  ever  have  picked  up  tone  draw- 
ing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Bradley 
was  voted  first  place  by  Fontaine  Fox  in  the 
Federal  School  Exhibit  for  1923.  Votes  of 
other  members  of  the  committee  on  award  re¬ 
duced  him  to  third  place.  “The  Circus  Man 
Elopes  with  the  Town  Cutie”  drawing  was 
entered  in  the  1926  exhibit,  but  while  it  re¬ 
ceived  only  honorable  mention  in  competition 
with  drawings  submitted  by  other  students,  the 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  gave  it 
first  place  in  the  page  of  humorous  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Post’s  New  Year  issue.  The 
reproduction  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  artist 
liolds  a  position  on  page  22  of  the  Post,  with 
cartoon  by  Federal  contributor  Herbert  John¬ 
son,  on  page  23.  Mr.  Johnson’s  contribution 
to  Federal  text  books  has  helped  a  score  of 


DRAWN  BY  WORTHEN  BRADLEY 

The  Circus  Man  Elopes  With  the 
Town  Cutie 

Reprinted  by  Special  Permission  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post— Copyright,  1926,  by  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 


Page  Cartoon  by  Federal  Student  Bruce 
Russell  for  the  California  Pelican 

Federal  students  achieve  professional  success 
just  as  it  has  Bradley  and  Russell. 

Bruce  Russell  Succeeds  Bradley 
on  Pelican 

Bruce  Russell,  reproductions  of  whose  draw¬ 
ings  from  the  Pelican  appear  in  this  issue,  is 
following  close  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley,  whose  illustrations  first  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  University  of  California  magazine, 
published  at  Berkeley.  He  writes: 

I  am  submitting  with  Division  8  work  clip¬ 
pings  of  types  of  drawings  I  have  been  doing 
for  the  California  ‘Pelcian,’  a  university  publi¬ 
cation  at  Berkeley,  the  art  board  of  which  I 
was  a  member  during  my  college  course.  I 
am  still  keeping  up  this  work,  these  clippings 
being  represented  in  the  last  two  issues. 

The  football  cartoon  in  tone,  filling  a  full 
page,  was  made  after  instruction  by  Herbert 
Johnson  in  Division  9  and  concerns  the  re¬ 
cent  California  Stanford  big  game  at  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Russell  has  received  recognition  from 
College  Humor,  where  his  drawings  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  professional  work 
reproduced  in  this  interesting  magazine,  which 
is  so  popular  among  the  younger  group  of 
illustrators  as  well  as  college  men. 
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Meeting  Requirements  of  Larger 
Publications  from  Home  Studio 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  made  a  success 
of  my  first  cover  venture  with  Cappers  Farm¬ 
er,”  writes  Charles  Phil  Hexom  of  Decorah, 
Iowa.  “They  were  very  much  pleased  with  it 
and  will  use'it  in  1927.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  ‘tip’  on  this  publication. 

“I  find  it  very  satisfactory  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  larger  publications  from  my 
home  studio  here  in  Decorah.  If  the  subject 
is  an  appealing  one,  and  it  is  handled  well 
from  the  art  standpoint,  it  will  meet  with  fa¬ 
vor  among  such  publications — regardless  of 
the  artist’s  location. 

“My  spot  drawings  net  me  from  $3.00  to 
$15.00  each,  and  my  cover  work  brings  from 
$50  to  $150  per  painting.  Cappers  have  been 
paying  me  $150  for  each  cover  design. 

“One  satisfaction  in  free-lancing  here  at 
home  is  the  fact  that  I  can  work  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  that  appeal  to  me.” 


Calendar  Design  by  Joe  De  Yong.  Reproduced 
by  Courtesy  of  Sunburst  Refining  Co.,  Great 
Falls,  Montana.  The  Sunburst  Company  make 
a  point  of  labeling  the  art  work  on  this  calen¬ 
dar  as  produced  in  Montana.  Joe  De  Yong, 
Artist,  Great  Falls  Engraving  Co.,  Tribune 
Printing  Co. 


Pictorial  Work  for  Sign  Company 

J.  F.  Clyiner,  winner  of  the  Grand  Prize,  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  fall  issue  of  the  Illustrator, 
promises  advance  work  in  the  second  half  of 
the  course  with  the  new  year. 

The  early  work  on  the  course  from  this 
young  student  was  as  a  high  school  bov  in 
Ellensburg,  Washington,  where  he  started  il¬ 
lustrating  of  magazine  stories,  as  his  family 
objected  to  his  taking  an  Eastern  position  of¬ 
fered  through  the  Federal  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  until  he  was  twenty-one. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Vancouver  he  re¬ 
ports: 

“I  am  designing  bulletins  and  doing  the  pic¬ 
torial  work  for  a  ‘Sign  Company.’  It  is  the 
best  work  I’ve  had  and  will  help  me  in 
drawing. 

“At  present  I  am  pretty  busy  working  in  the 
daytime  and  making  designs  at  night. 

“There  is  quite  a  little  stacked  up  in  front  of 
me  just  now  but  I  am  going  to  make  an  effort 
to  send  in  Division  Eight  before  long.  I  fully 
intend  to  dig  in  and  finish  the  course  in  the 
new  year. 

“I  greatly  appreciate  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  me  for  I  realize  the  benefit  that  the 
Federal  Course  has  been  in  starting  me  in  com¬ 
mercial  art  work  and  illustrating.” 

Ted  Speiser  Animation 

Theodore  Speiser  reports  from  New  York  in 
the  old  time  friendly  spirit  characteristic  of 
this  live-wire  artist  when  a  student  in  Fessen¬ 
den,  North  Dakota:  “Your  letter  just  received 
was  typical  of  helpfulness  always  found  from 
Federal  advisors.” 

Ted  is  a  fast  worker;  having  been  in  Great¬ 
er  New  York  only  since  August,  he  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  animated  portions  of  reels  for  Pathe 
Review,  one  of  which  was  the  globe-girdling 
dash  of  Edward  S.  Evans  and  Linton  Wells, 
completed  July  15,  who  established  a  new 
world’s  record  of  encircling  the  globe  in  28 
days,  14  hours,  36  minutes  and  5  seconds.  “We 
smashed  their  record,  however,”  says  Ted, 
“because  we  animated  their  progress  over  the 
entire  course  around  the  world,  covering  the 
distance  in  only  a  few  hours.” 

Bigger  successes  are  yet  ahead  of  this  young 
artist  in  his  new  work  which  he  says  puts  one 
in  the  income  paying  class. 

Specializes  in  Advertising  Display 

Thomas  D’Addario  is  another  student  artist 
reporting  successful  establishment  of  himself 
in  New  York,  to  which  location  he  has  recently 
moved  from  Hartford,  in  August.  He  reports 
business  excellent  in  advertising  display  lines 
in  which  he  is  engaged  with  his  brother,  his 
parents  having  accompanied  him  to  the  new 
location.  “Here  we  are,”  he  says  in  closing, 
“right  in  New  York — that  is,  my  folks,  my 
brother  and  I.  It  is  fine  to  be  all  together 
again  and  will  mean  better  work  for  us.” 
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Work  of  Kansas  Student  Given 

f 

Recognition  hy  Governor 
of  the  State 

Vic  Zimmerman,  whose  cartoons  were  given 
personal  recognition  two  years  ago  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge,  recently  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Kansas: 

“One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  re¬ 
cent  campaign  was  the  cartoons  drawn  by  you. 

“The  State  Committee  apparently  realized 
their  value  for  those  pictures  were  printed  in 
practically  all  the  Republican  papers. 

“I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
this  work  for  I  realize  it  meant  very  much  to 
the  Republican  cause.” 

Bex  S.  Paulex,  Governor. 

Mr.  Zimmerman’s  political  cartoons  appeared 
in  over  sixty  weekly  and  a  score  or  more  daily 
papers.  At  the  same  time  his  cartoons  on 
current  events  held  front  page  position  in 
The  Topeka  Capital. 

“To  anyone  who  will  apply  himself,”  says 
Mr.  Zimmerman,  “and  cooperate  to  half  the  ex¬ 
tent  with  Federal  instructors  as  they  cooperate 
with  the  student,  failure  to  obtain  results  isn’t 
— well  it  just  isn’t.” 

Greetings  from  Sals  Bostwick  and 
Others 

Sals  Bostwick  expresses  Merry  Christmas 
with  his  comics  in  the  accompanying  greeting 
card.  No  wonder  this  young  newspaper  ar¬ 
tist  is  popular  if  he  keeps  as  closely  in  touch 
with  all  of  his  new  friends  as  he  does  with  the 
old  ones  of  Federal  Educational  Department. 

William  Freyse  of  the  Detroit  Times,  Frank 
D.  Miller  of  the  Denver  Post,  Roy  Harrison 
James  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  Charles  Plumb  of 
“Ella  Cinders”  fame.  Grant  Powers  of  the 
New  York  News,  Elmer  Woggon  of  the  Tol¬ 
edo  Blade,  Hugh  Hutton  of  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  Percy  J.  Hoffstrom  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  should  be  included  in  New  Years  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  Schools  hall  of  fame. 


Sals  Bostwick’s  Christmas  Card 


PUZZLE:  HND  THE  REAL  CANDIDATE 


07ie  of  the  Clever  Political  Cartoons  Made  hy 
Federal  Student  Vic  Zimmerman  for  the 
Republican  Campaign  in  Kansas 


"^Federal  Students  Sweep  the  Field  for 
Clever  Ideas,^^  Says  Cartoons 
Magazine 

A  group  of  Federal  students  who  have  won 
special  distinction  in  magazine  illustrating  are 
Earle  Harvey  of  Milwaukee,  Max  Milian  of 
Brooklyn,  W.  A.  Davis  of  Philadelphia,  Luke 
Blanco,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  John  Fi- 
carra  of  New  York  City,  all  of  whom  have  re¬ 
ceived  special  notice  reproduction  of  their 
work  or  prizes  in  Cartoons  Magazine.  Emidio 
Angelo  and  Raymond  Thompson  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Laughter  Magazine. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  Federal  Schools 
checks  back  over  the  student  record  of  Earle 
Harvey  who  carries  a  grading  of  Good  in  six 
divisions  and  record  of  advertising  layout 
work,  sport  cartoons  and  general  illustrating 
for  Milwaukee  dailies. 

He  is  also  doing  a  page  entitled  “Some  of 
Us”  for  the  Standard  Oil  magazine  and  has 
work  reproduced  in  the  Chicago  Journal. 

Cartoons  Magazine  says:  “Federal  students 
swept  the  field  for  clever  ideas  and  clean-cut 
technique  in  cartoon  contest.”  Portraits  of 
Mr.  Harvey  and  Max  Milian  are  used  in  the 
September  issue  which  gives  favorable  com¬ 
ment  to  Messrs.  Gallagher,  Davis,  Ficarra  and 
Blanco. 

Contributes  to  American  Art  Student 

and  Guild  Publishing  Company 

Ray  Thompson  has  contributed  an  illustrated 
article  on  “The  Free  Lance  Road  to  Success” 
in  The  American  Art  Student  and  Commercial 
Artist,  as  well  as  holding  a  leading  place  with 
Emidio  Angelo  with  his  illustrations  in 
Laughter  Magazine. 
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“It  sorta  makes  a  fellow  feel  as  though  his 
hard  work  has  not  been  in  vain,”  writes  Mr. 
Thompson,  upon  receipt  of  congratulations 
from  Federal  advisors,  adding  in  a  P.  S. :  “Just 
sold  a  half  page  drawing  to  the  Guild  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  have  received  a  story  to  il¬ 
lustrate.” 

Altho  Mr.  Thompson  has  graduated  with 
honors  he  is  reviewing  text  books  and  “getting 
a  lot  of  valuable  pointers  overlooked  while 
still  a  student.” 

Cleon  Larson  Specializes  in  Illustrating 
College  Annuals 

The  success  met  by  Cleon  Larson  of  “The 
Humbug”  and  general  cover  designing  and 
magazine  illustrating  while  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  trtah  has  won  him  an  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  in  professional  work  for  college  annuals 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a  studio  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Mr.  Larson’s  decorative  designs  have 
found  a  place  in  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  his 
covers  are  in  demand  for  children’s  magazines 
and  publications  for  women. 

Three  Hundred  Dollars  for  Two  Weeks 

as  Assistant  Art  Manager 

An  extract  from  a  recent  letter  from  Albert 
Wick,  who  took  the  Federal  Course  in  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio,  now  in  Florida,  reads  as  follows: 

“Ciias.  E.  Shepherd  is  Art  Director  for  the 
agency  putting  over  Venice  and  I  am  down 
here  assisting  him.  There  are  twelve  artists 
here  and  nine  out  of  ten  you  have  seen  the 
signatures  of  in  National  Magazines.  I  am 
Assistant  Art  Director  for  a  few  weeks. 

“I  have  been  successful  down  here  in  work 
for  Caples  Advertising  Agency  in  Chicago, 
Lesan  Carr,  New  York  and  Balliet  of  Virginia, 
and  now  this  one. 

“They  wired  the  Southern  Art  Engraving 
Company,  the  firm  I  am  with  in  St.  Petersburg, 
for  me  last  Wednesday,  asking  that  I  start  for 
Venice  that  same  night.  I  drove  all  night  and 
found  on  arrival  that  my  room  had  been  en¬ 
gaged,  all  expenses  paid  and  $300.00  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  work  which  is  just  double  my 
regular  salary.” 

Gets  Display  Headlines  in 
Dallas  World 

Charles  C.  Vantrease  is  receiving  big  type 
display  in  the  Dallas  World  and  Fort  Worth 
Tribune,  Houston  Times  and  Memphis  Mir¬ 
ror.  “At  last,”  he  writes,  “I  am  in  the  field 
of  work  I  have  always  wanted  to  be  in — the 
newspaper  game.  I  am  connected  with  the 
staff  of  four  papers.  Central  Editorial  offices 
and  printing  plant  being  in  Fort  Worth.  I 
am  now  engaged  in  the  very  work  the  Federal 
School  prepares  for  and  shall  carry  on  the 
course  right  through  to  completion.”  The  re¬ 
productions  of  Mr.  Vantrease’s  newspaper  il¬ 
lustrations  are  of  high  order.  He  is  doing  a 
splendid  work  of  which  the  Federal  School  is 
justly  proud. 
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Army  Draftsman  Wins  Distinction  and 
Cash  Under  Federal  Training 

W.  A.  Dealy,  draftsman  for  the  army,  writes 
from  Wilson  Dam,  Mussel  Shoals,  Florence, 
Alabama:  “My  job  at  present  is  making  a  pen 
and  ink  sketch  of  this  section  for  advertising. 
I  make  some  snappy  subdivision  maps  of  which 
I  will  send  you  a  copy  in  a  few  days. 

But  how’s  this:  “I  deposited’  $157.00  aside 
from  my  salary  last  month.  Have  about  $200 
worth  of  work  on  my  table — got  a  raise  in  my 
Civil  Service  status  which  carries  a  $50.00  in¬ 
crease  which  is  due  to  my  ability  to  make  my 
finished  drawings  ‘look  right.’  This  is  credit 
to  the  Federal  so  I  guess  that’s  coming.” 

Mr.  Dealy  knows  how  to  stir  up  the  army 
with  his  cartoons  but  keeps  everybody  happy 
from  Major  to  the  private  in  the  last  rank  with 
his  funny  take-offs  of  army  life. 

Advertising  Artist  for  Call  Bankers" 

Service 

J.  J.  Sigwald  reports  acceptance  of  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Call  Bankers  Service  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina.  “This  is  my  first  paid 
position,”  he  writes,  “thanks  to  Federal 
School’s  teaching  staff.” 

Mr.  Sigwald  made  good  in  cartooning  in  con¬ 
nection  with  boy  scout  work  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  has  already  been  a  big  credit  to 
the  School  with  the  excellent  work  done  for 
Chatham  County  Council  in  Savannah. 
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Bill  Conselman  (left) 
and  Charlie  Plumb 
(right),  Author  and 
Artist  Respectively  of 
Ella  Cinders  Comic 
Strip  and  Comic  Page. 
Mr.  Conselman  Con¬ 
ceived  the  Idea  for 
Ella  Cinders  and  Ar¬ 
ran  g  e  d  with  Mr. 
Plumb  to  Delineate 
and  Develop  the  Story 
Pictorially. 


The  Ella  C  i  n  d  e  r  s 
Story  and  Page  Are 
Syndicated  by  the 
Metropolitan  N  ews- 
paper  Service,  New 
York. 


Akhough  in  competition  with  dozens  of  other 
colored  comic  pages,  the  ELLA  CINDERS 
COLORED  COMIC  PAGE  is  already  being 
featured  by  newspapers  across  the  country. 

Details  of  the  origin  and  creation  of  the 
character  ELLA  CINDERS,  and  of  the  story 
of  her  adventures  as  shown  in  the  comic  strip 
and  the  comic  page  were  not  fully  and  correct¬ 
ly  given  in  the  Summer  Number  of  THE 
FEDERAL  ILLUSTRATOR. 

ELLA  CINDERS  was  imagined  and  created 
by  Mr.  William  (Bill)  M.  Conselman.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  man  and  dramatist,  Mr. 
Conselman  conceived  the  idea  for  modern  use 
of  the  world-popular  Cinderella  theme.  Mr. 
Conselman  writes  the  plot  or  story,  and  the 
“balloons”  for  the  strip  and  the  page. 

Charles  (Charlie)  P.  Plumb,  former  Feder¬ 
al  student,  is  the  artist  of  ELLA  CINDERS. 
Working  with  Mr.  Conselman’s  story  and  bal¬ 
loons  he  has  developed  “Ella,”  “Blackie,”  “Ma 
Cinders,”  “Lotta”  and  “Prissie,”  and  the  others, 
as  pictured  characters. 

What  is  the  past  history  of  Bill  Conselman 
and  Charlie  Plumb,  author  and  artist  respec¬ 
tively  of  ELLA  CINDERS — Ella,  the  famous, 
the  inimitable  and  appealing  star  of  the  comic 
strip  and  comic  page.^  Whose  name  has  every¬ 
where  become  as  much  of  a  household  word  as 
static?  For  Ella  is  the  recipient  of  thousands 
of  letters  from  readers  who  are  so  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  over  her  experiences  in  ducking  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  fortune  that  they  are  now 
insisting  upon  knowing  something  of  the  men 
behind  the  guns. 

As  for  Ella  herself,  she  remains  philosophi¬ 
cal  even  in  her  great  success — she  is  making  a 
daily  appearance  before  millions  of  newspaper 
readers — since  “Life,”  she  says,  “has  more  ups 
and  downs  than  a  roller-coaster.”  This  is  be¬ 
cause  she  knows  that  when  in  rags  she  was  of 
the  opinion  that,  “I’m  the  legally  adopted  child 
of  Old  Man  Jinx  himself,  and  four-leaf  clov¬ 
ers  turn  to  poison  ivy  when  I  pick  ’em;”  on 
the  other  hand,  when  in  funds,  she  says. 


“  ‘Home  Sweet  Home’  is  a  noble  phrase,  but 
the  two  sweetest  words  in  the  English  language 
are  ‘Charge  It’.” 

William  M.  Conselman,  the  author,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn  and  reared  in  New  York.  He 
worked  on  various  newspapers,  small  and  large, 
until  proceeding  to  Los  Angeles  in  1920,  when 
he  did  a  bit  of  writing  for  the  films  before 
going  back  into  newspaper  work.  At  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  he  progressed  from  reporter  to 
rewrite  man  to  feature  writer  to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  to  picture  editor  to  feature  edi¬ 
tor.  He  is  now  well  known  as  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  scenario  and  title  writer. 

In  his  own  words,  Mr.  Conselman  is,  “Author 
of  one  play  (produced)  and  half  a  novel  (un¬ 
published).  Loves  babies,  beefsteak  and  bull¬ 
dogs.  Married.  Two  children,  boy  and  girl. 
Hobby,  collecting  first  editions  of  his  favorite 
authors — Cabell,  Hergesheimer,  Anderson 
(Sherwood,  not  Hans),  Mencken,  Masters,  Van 
Vechten,  Dreiser.  Ambition,  to  write  half  as 
well  as  any  of  them.” 

Charles  P.  Plumb,  the  artist,  was  born  in 
Gardner,  New  Mexico,  reared  in  Colorado  and 
Missouri,  and  when  he  grew  to  college  man’s 
estate  went  to  the  University  of  Missouri.  Lat¬ 
er  he  attended  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  traveled  and  swung  a  pencil  before 
audiences  in  the  Chautauqua  circuits,  and  later 
drew  front  page  cartoons  for  a  Chicago  daily 
newspaper.  He  also  produced  syndicated  ear- 
toons  for  a  national  farm  organization. 

From  these  he  went  on  to  animated  cartoons, 
after  moving  to  Pasadena,  California,  in  1923; 
then  spent  two  years  as  a  cartoonist  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  art  editor  of  the  Times 
Preview  Magazine.  In  Mr.  Plumb’s  bwh  words, 
also,  it  is  divulged:  “Married.  Two.  One  of 
each.  Specially  admires  work  of  N.  C.  Wyeth, 
Bateman,  Arthur  Rackham,  and  Edmund  Du- 
lac.  Hobbies,  fishing  and  rocking  the  baby, 
but  too  busy  drawing  Ella'  to  do  either.  Am¬ 
bition,  to  invent  blotless  ink  and  a  three-speed- 
roller-bearing  drawing  pen.  '  Favorite  night¬ 
mare,  the  dead-line.” 
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The  Tfelpfulness  of  Charles  M.  Tussell 

Comments  and  Incidents  from  the  Life  of  the  Cowboy  Artist  Contributed 

by  Friends  Who  Knew  Him  Best 

(Editor's  Note).  The  life  of  Charles  M.  Russell  was  one  of  romantic  interest. 

Greatly  admired  as  he  was  for  his  artistic  ability,  his  helpful  qualities  as  a  friend 
outshine  his  genius  as  an  artist  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

He  contributed  to  the  Federal  Course  because  he  thought  “it  was  going  to  help 
a  lot  of  people,”  and  saw  the  good  in  the  work  of  scores  of  rising  young  artists 
and  always  had  a  word  of  encouragement  for  them. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  New  Year  issue  of  the  Illustrator  should  carry  the  incidents 
from  “Charlie”  Russell's  life  to  thousands  who  never  came  in  personal  contact  with 
him.  It  will  mean  quite  as  much  in  the  work  of  Federal  students  to  be  influenced 
by  Mr.  Russell’s  philosophy  of  life  as  by  his  knowledge  and  skill  as  an  artist.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  well  to  have  so  lived  that  in  passing  one  redoubles  the  sphere  of  his 
usefulness  to  others. 


Appreciation  of  Charles  Russell 

from  the  Governor  of 

Montana 

Mr.  Chas.  L,  Bartholomew, 

Federal  Schools, 

The  genius  that  was  Charlie  Russell’s  added 
luster  to  the  name  of  Montana,  and  because 
of  this  all  our  people  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of 
fullest  appreciation,  taking  pride  in  what  the 
man  had  accomplished  in  the  span  of  years  that 
connected  the  old  days  of  the  West  with  the 
wonderful  land  of  today. 

But  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
the  artist  personally  loved  him  for  his  peren¬ 
nial  cheeriness,  his  unassuming  manner  and  his 
undying  loyalty  to  his  friends.  His  was  a  gen¬ 
tle,  kindly  spirit,  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  loves 
his  fellows  and  is  in  love  with  nature  and  the 
great  open  spaces  of  the  land  he  adopted  as 
his  own.  His  modesty  prevented  him  from 
filling  a  larger  place  in  the  public  eye,  but  his 
home  folks  in  Montana  loved  him  all  the  more 
for  this  and  he  held  a  very  high  place  with 
them.  They  genuinely  mourned  his  passing 
and  shall  always  have  him  in  affectionate  re¬ 
membrance. 

— J.  E.  Erickson, 
Governor  of  Montana. 

**Charlie'’  Russell  Never  Hankered  to 
Be  in  the  Foreground  Says 
Will  James 

Speaking  of  that  cowboy,  Charles  M.  Rus¬ 
sell  puts  an  altogether  different  light  on  the 
subject  of  departed  friends,  for  that  old  hand, 
even  tho  he’s  riding  amongst  the  stars  now 
and  looking  down  at  us,  has  left  a  whole  lot 
behind  him  which  will  keep  on  living  and  which 
talks  to  us  the  same  as  tho  he  was  around 
somewhere  close. 

All  over  them  paintings  of  his,  the  country, 
the  Injun  doing  sign  talk  to  the  first  white 
men,  the  cowboy  at  the  “swing”  of  the  first 
trail  herds,  the  prospector  at  his  first  findings, 
and  all,  is  Charlie  Russell  speaking.  An’  man, 
how  he  can  talk. 


I  know  the  West,  the  cow  country.  I  was 
born  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  I’m  here  to  say 
that  there’s  no  man  that  can  talk  of  the  cow 
country  and  the  happenings  there  like  Russell 
has  done  with  his  brush.  His  paintings,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  stand  by  themselves,  all  by 
themselves  and  away  up  above  any  others  that 
tell  of  the  west. 

I  don’t  know  much  about  what  the  earmarks 
of  an  artist  should  be,  but  if  being  able  to  see, 
understand,  and  appreciate  Mother  Nature  and 
all  the  wonders  she  has  to  show  and  then  be¬ 
ing  able  to  take  a  little  brush,  a  little  color, 
and  on  a  piece  of  canvas  turn  out  a  picture 
that’ll  make  that  same  Mother  Nature  take 
another  look  at  herself,  is  being  an  artist,  I  Ag¬ 
ger  Charles  M.  Russell  was  sure  all  of  that. 

He  was  an  artist  all  the  way  thru,  his  writ¬ 
ing  was  another  art  of  his,  the  same  with  his 
modeling,  his  talk,  his  thoughts,  and  all  of  him. 

In  some  letters  of  his  which  he’s  sent  me, 
there’s  little  lines  all  crooked  and  running  in¬ 
to  one  another,  but  take  on  the  average  of 
three  inches  of  any  of  them  lines  and  figgering 
out  all  them  few  words  might  mean  would 
give  enough  of  life  to  write  a  whole  novel,  a 
novel  of  the  kind  that’d  make  Kipling  and  some 
of  them  fellers  wonder  if  they’d  ever  said  any¬ 
thing. 

With  all  that  Charlie  Russell  was,  he  never 
hankered  to  be  in  the  foreground  with  them  all 
powerful  abilities  of  his.  His  hankerings  was 
most  to  be  with  a  few  old  friends  of  his,  cow- 
punchers,  and  swap  stories  and  talk  of  the 
times.  But  the  artist  in  him  and  that  heart  of 
his  showed  always  and  it’ll  keep  on  showing 
in  all  the  good  work  he’s  left  behind  and  which 
tells  of  the  days  “when  it  was  the  government 
and  us.” 

No  man  knowed  them  times  better  than  he 
did.  He  was  there,  and  what’s  more  he  lived 
them  times  as  a  forty  dollar  a  month  cow- 
puncher,  and  if  a  record  of  them  times  are 
kept  his  name  should  come  up  first  on  the  list 
as  the  man  who  put  them  times  down  on  can¬ 
vas,  and  correct  in  every  detail.  The  details 
are  there,  too.  There’s  not  a  buckskin  string, 
or  design,  or  war  paint  mark  that  don’t  fit  the 
Injun  in  whatever  subject  he’s  pictured  in. 
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There’s  only  one  Injun  ever  was  painted  and 
Charley  Russell  painted  that  one.  The  same 
with  the  western  horse,  the  coyote,  wolf,  bear, 
or  anything  that  growed  or  roamed  the  western 
country. 

The  first  vaquero  and  cowboy  got  nailed 
down  as  was,  by  Russell’s  brush  hand,  the 
braided  reata,  the  style  of  them  times,  and 
even  the  twist  of  the  wrist  is  anchored  to  stay 
for  folks  to  see  and  study. 

And  when  this  land  of  ours  gets  all  cut  and 
tore  up  by  time  and  progress,  is  when  such 
work  as  Russell’s  should  be  kept  so  that 
folks  will  always  know  of  the  times  that  was, 
when  the  West  was  West. 


Charlie  Russell  of  the  Old  Days — 
By  Federal  Student  Irvin  Shope 


CHARLES  MARION  RUSSELL 
1865-1926 

Contributed  by  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Frith, 
Billings,  Montana. 

You  were  a  prince  of  the  open  spaces, 
Who  caught  and  held  with  your  naked  hand 
The  haunting  charm  of  the  silent  places 
And  the  bridal  veil  of  a  virgin  land. 

You  pent  the  soul  of  a  boundless  wild 
In  narrow  and  gilded  frame; 

Yours  was  the  soul  of  a  free  lance  child. 
Whose  compass  none  could  tame. 

Your  breath  was  the  pungent  tang  of  sage; 
Your  heart  was  the  mirror  of  earth  and  sky; 
Yours  was  the  youth  that  knows  no  age; 
Yours  was  the  secret  that  cannot  die. 

Mildest,  Fairest  Man  I  Ever  Knew 

Says  Joe  De  Y ong 

Russell’s  death  was  a  great  blow  to  me,  na¬ 
turally.  And  though  I  knew  him  very  well  it 
is  hard  to  say  much  about  him  because  he 
was  such  a  big  man  and  I  was  so  close  to  him 


that  there  is  no  way  to  crowd  what  I  have 
known  and  now  feel,  into  a  few  words. 

There  are  only  a  few  Western  artists  who 
were  real  cowmen,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
and  these  men  are  “all-cowboy”  first,  with 
art  a  secondary  interest  usually.  Russell  was 
the  first  of  these  and  the  best,  and  the  others 
— Ed  Borein,  Will  James  and  Bill  Gollings — 
were  among  his  warmest  friends  and  admirers. 
The  work  of  such  men  all  has  freedom  and 
life  to  it  that  no  studio  trained  artist  I’ve 
ever  seen  has  been  able  to  equal. 

Russell’s  life  was  one  of  romance,  as  he 
came  West  during  the  last  and  most  color¬ 
ful  chapter  of  its  history — was  a  part  of  the 
country  and  its  life — had  the  insight  to  see 
behind  what  was  happening,  the  memory  to 
hold  what  he  saw  and  the  talent  and  imagina¬ 
tion  to  express  it  all,  leaving  a  record  that 
can  never  be  equalled  in  the  particular  field  he 
made  for  himself. 

He  was  the  mildest,  fairest  man  I’ve  ever 
known.  Most  people,  once  you  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  have  a  front  and  a  back  door  to 
their  character,  but  Russell’s  was  like  an  In¬ 
dian  tepee — there  was  only  one  door  and  it 
faced  the  rising  sun.  You  always  knew  where 
to  find  him  and  he  never  changed. 

This  doesn’t  say  it  all  but  it  gives  you  an 
outline.  I  could  talk  for  hours  and  not  run 
out. 

Most  Human  and  Lovable 

Clearies  M.  Russell  was  the  most  human  and 
lovable  man  that  I  ever  knew. 

— Branson  G.  Stevenson. 

Did  Not  Outgrow  His  Friends 
Says  Vesta  0.  Robhins 

I  believe  the  most  outstanding  feature  in  the 
life  of  Charles  M.  Russell  and  the  one  thing 
that  bound  him  to  the  West — perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  for  his  ability  to  reproduce  the 
spirit  of  the  West — was  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  outgrow  his  friends.  Distinction  and  fame 
did  not  change  his  attitude  toward  his  friends 
who  knew  him  years  ago.  Neither  did  it  take 
him  from  the  land  of  his  inspiration. 

The  West  breathes  freedom  from  conven¬ 
tion  and  formality,  yet  God’s  law’s  are  held  in 
tender  reverence. 

Russell  was  of  the  West,  and  no  writer  can 
ever  hope  to  equal  his  record  of  it. 

— Vesta  O.  Robbins. 

C.  M.  Russell  as  I  Knew  Him 
By  Chas.  A.  Beil 

My  first  meeting  with  C.  M.  Russell  was  at 
Lake  McDonald,  in  Glacier  Park.  I  had  just 
come  off  a  dusty  trail  over  which  I  was  guid¬ 
ing  a  party  of  “dudes,”  and  the  first  sight  of 
Mr.  Russell  was  a  treat  to  me.  The  jingle  of 
my  spurs  was  all  the  introduction  we  needed, 
for  I  know  now  that  Mr.  Russell  was  a  lover  of 
horses,'  and  he  had  a  place  in  his  heart  for 
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Sketch  of  Charles  RusselVs  Famous  Log  Studio, 
by  Federal  Student  Charles  A.  Beil 


every  man  who  worked  with  them.  I  found 
very  soon  that  we  had  much  in  common.  Mr. 
Russell  had  heard  about  my  work  in  art 
through  other  guides  and  through  “dudes,” 
and  he  at  once  olfered  me  a  helping  hand.  He 
invited  me  to  see  his  work  in  his  studio,  and 
he  also  told  me  to  look  him  up  in  his  winter 
quarters  at  Great  Falls,  which  I  did  after  the 
tourist  season  closed. 

He  encouraged  me  to  spend  much  of  my 
time  with  him,  and  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  my  work.  I  opened  a  little  studio,  and  Mr. 
Russell  came  to  see  me  as  often  as  his  time 
permitted  him.  He  criticized  my  work,  and 
he  had  a  habit  of  doing  it  in  a  timid-like  man¬ 
ner  that  everyone  would  welcome.  He  could 
always  see  the  humorous  side  of  everything, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  would  be  giving  you 
helpful  hints. 

We  all  know  that  Mr.  Russell  has  been  a 
cowboy  ever  since  he  was  a  lad  and  that  he  has 
made  a  lifetime  study  of  range  life.  But  to 
my  surprise,  he  was  always  ready  to  listen  to 
the  story  of  anybody  else  about  the  different 
styles  of  working  in  the  cow  game. 

Whatever  you  told  him  he  would  accept  in 
a  sincere  and  grateful  manner.  He  hardly  ever 
forgot  anything  he  heard.  I  think  he  had  the 
best  memory  of  anyone  I  have  ever  known. 

Now,  I  spent  a  big  part  of  my  life  in  the 
Southwest,  down  in  the  Nevada  and  Califor¬ 
nia  country  where  they  still  use  the  old  Span¬ 
ish  style  of  working  cattle.  He  always  enjoyed 
talking  about  the  range  ways  of  that  country 
and  anything  I  told  him  he  never  forgot.  In 
his  latter  work,  in  which  he  was  leaning  strong¬ 
ly  toward  Southern  scenes,  I  noticed  he  applied 
some  of  the  costumes  of  which  I  had  told  him, 
every  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Russell  always  gave  a  ready  interest  in 
any  work  he  saw  and  no  matter  how  poor  it 
was  he  would  always  find  some  good  points 
about  it  and  encourage  the  person  to  go  on 
with  it. 

In  rival  work  he  would  never  show  a  bit  of 
jealousy,  but  would  ever  admire  the  work  of 
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the  successful  artist.  I  always  claimed  that 
this  was  one  of  the  important  points  that 
helped  Mr.  Russell  to  fame. 

They  often  talk  about  different  Western 
scene  painters  being  a  second  C.  M.  Russell, 
but  my  honest  opinion  is  that  there  was  only 
one  C.  M.  Russell.  There  still  lingers  but  one 
C.  M.  Russell  way  down  deep  in  our  heart’s 
memory,  and  there  never  will  be  another.  He 
has  no  equal.  Though  he  now  rides  the  Great 
Range  of  the  Shadowland  beyond,  the  stirrup 
of  his  saddle,  on  the  horse  of  artistic  fame,  is 
too  high  for  any  one  here  to  reach. 

It  is  remarkable  how  things  work  out.  Mr. 
Russell  had  told  me  how  he  was  going  to  put 
together  a  model  of  a  six-horse  stage  coach, 
taking  pains  to  point  out  how  he  would  place 
this  horse  and  that  one  to  make  right  action 
and  expression  in  the  completed  model.  Mrs. 
Russell  has  given  me  permission  to  go  on  with 
this  work  and  I  am  now  working  in  his  studio 
finishing  several  models  the  Master  started. 

Impressions  of  the  Cowboy  Artist 
By  Federal  Student 
Irvin  {Shorty)  Shope 

I  did  not  know  just  what  to  expect  on  my 
first  visit  to  Charlie  Russell.  I  was  dressed 
roughly  and  had  a  day’s  growth  of  whiskers 
on  my  chin.  I’ll  admit  I  was  a  bit  nervous 
when  I  entered  his  studio  to  introduce  myself. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  him  dressed  in  much 
the  same  way  as  I  was:  a  wide  grey  felt  hat, 
a  flannel  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  straight  pants 
worn  with  a  sash  instead  of  a  belt  and  cow¬ 
boy  boots  made  his  costume. 

I  grinned,  which  is  my  most  common  fault. 
“Where’re  you  from?”  asked  this  plain  looking 
cowboy  person,  and  tho  his  face  did  not  ex¬ 
press  anything  his  voice  was  warm. 

That  was  our  introduction  and  right  away 
it  seemed  as  tho  I  had  known  him  always.  I 
told  him  where  I  lived  and  what  I  did  and  we 
fell  into  an  easy  conversation  over  some  of 
my  drawings  which  I  had  with  me.  It  was 
hard  for  me  to  realize  that  I  was  sitting  talk¬ 
ing  to  “The  Cowboy  Artist”  as  tho  we  were  old 


Charles  Russell’s  Saddle  Horse,  Sketched  by 
Federal  Student  Charles  A.  Beil 
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They  sure  look  good,”  and  his  eyes 
took  on  a  dreamy  look  as  if  those 
supple  riders  were  trouping  by  out 
of  the  past  he  knew.  Again  he  re¬ 
peated,  “Shorty,  they  sure  look  good.” 

And  now  Russell  has  gone,  over  the 
I.,ast  Great  Divide  to  the  last  round¬ 
up,  but  his  paintings,  vivid  with  gold 
and  violet  sunsets,  teeming  with  the 
action  of  cowboy,  Indian,  trapper, 
and  all  those  other  fast-fading,  pic¬ 
turesque  characters  who  lived  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Old  West,  he  has  left  with 
us,  painted  as  he  alone,  who  knew, 
could  paint  them. 

The  thrilling,  colorful  drama  of  life 
in  our  Last  Frontier,  told  as  no  writ¬ 
ten  account  could  possibly  tell  it,  he 
has  left,  that  future  generations  may 
not  forget  the  men  who  entered  the 
raw  West  and  by  their  rough  lives 
made  it  possible  for  civilization  to 
advance. 


“aS'o  Understanding,''  Says  Wife 
of  the  Indian  Sculptor, 
John  L.  Clarke 


Over  the  Great  Divide.  Tribute  of  Walter 
J.  Wilwerding  to  His  Friend  and 
Fellow  Artist,  Charles  M.  Russell 

friends.  It  tickled  me  pink  when  I  started 
to  roll  a  cigarette  from  “Bull”  Durham  that 
he  also  proceeded  to  make  himself  one  from 
the  same  tobacco. 

We  drifted  to  talk  of  countries  where  he  and 
I  both  had  ridden  and  he  smiled  when  I’d 
mention  some  familiar  spot  in  old  Montana 
which  brought  to  his  memory  incidents  of  the 
days  when  he  himself  rode  as  a  cowboy.  He 
questioned  me  as  to  my  prowess  as  a  “puncher” 
and  spoke  a  mere  word,  “good,”  when  I  recited, 
as  a  small  boy  would  to  a  teacher,  my  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  horses,  roping  and  the 
handling  of  cattle. 

“Stay  in  the  West,  boy,”  he  said  as  I  asked 
him  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  in  my  place. 
“The  men,  the  horses  and  the  country  you  like 
and  want  to  study  are  here,  not  back  East. 
There  are  home  study  schools  for  boys  like 
you.  There’s  one  in  Minneapolis.” 

“The  Federal  School?”  I  asked  and  added, 
“I’m  with  them  now.” 

“Yes,  that’s  a  good  school,”  he  continued, 
“study  with  them.  Sometime  I  hope  you  can 
go  to  California.  There’s  places  down  there 
where  a  fellow  could  get  a  job,  ridin’  the  year 
around.  There’s  punchers  down  there  who 
act,  dress  and  ride  just  like  they  used  to 
forty  years  ago,  long  backed  lean  fellows 
who  ride  as  if  they  were  part  of  their  ponies. 


Mr.  Russell  came  to  visit  my  hus¬ 
band  every  summer  except  last  (he 
was  unable  to,  his  health  so  poorly). 

His  visits  were  of  greatest  possible  moments 
to  John.  Altho  at  first  greeting  John  invari¬ 
ably  told  Mr.  Russell  (Indian  sign  language — 
of  which  he  too  was  very  good),  “Let  us  ex¬ 
change  heads,  yours  is  fine.”  Then  he  (Mr. 
Russell)  would  laugh  and  tell  John,  “Yours 
too  is  good.”  Mr.  Russell  would  then  look 
at  all  of  my  husband’s  work,  sculpture  and 
landscape  (oil)  and  praise  it,  encouraging 
just  enough  and  not  too  much.  He  was  so 
understanding,  deeply  sympathetic  and  in  all 
wholly  lovable. 

— Mrs.  John  L.  Clarke. 


Wood  Carving  of  Grizzly  by  the  Indian 
Sculptor,  John  L.  Clarke 
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“i^azz”  berries  by  Gordon  Z)exter 


Who"s  Who  Back  Ho3ie 


Oh,  Henry  Dubb 
He  goes  one  better 
He  ne'er  forgets 
To  mail  a  letter. 


Who^s  Who  Back  Home 


Professor  Duff 
Sure  is  a  wow 
He  lives  up  to 
His  New  Year’s  vow. 


Who^s  Who  Back  Home 


For  “Ginger”  Ale  ^  Student  on  the  Job 

She  gets  our  votes  year,  Typified  by  Federal  Student 

In  winter  she 

Wears  petticoats,  Gordon  Dexter 
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